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BRITAIN EQUIPS ITS 40,000,000 CIVILIANS WITH GAS MASKS. 


A constable shows a girl how to adjust the “almost perfect" gas mask developed by the government and now being distrib- 
uted to depots throughout the country. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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20,000 WAR VETERANS JOIN IN AN OATH OF PEACE ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF VERDUN. 
there were 500 Germans among the former soldiers fraternizing on the 
There were no speeches 


Peace pilgrims of fourteen nations, representing both sides in the great 
conflict of twenty years ago, standing in reverent silence at the graves scene of the fiercest battle of the World War. 

of the fallen at the Douaumont Ossuary before stretching out their but tolling cf bells, dirges by the bands, minute guns and bugle calls 
arms to swear individually: “This is for the peace of the world.” The long drawn out added to the deep earnestness of the occasion. 
pilgrimage was organized by the French Veterans Confederation and (Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 
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FRANCE’S ARMY OF CITIZEN-SOLDIERS DISPLAYS ITS MIGHT ON BASTILLE DAY. 
the sky overhead filled with airplanes, and after it was over the Popular 


‘ ; capt Front staged the biggest demonstration seen in Paris in many years, 
It was an impressive exhibition, with the crowds variously estimated at from 500,000 to 1,000,000. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A battalion of tanks moving through the streets of Paris for the tradi- 
tional military review in celebration of the anniversary of the capture 
ef the historic prison by a Paris mob. 
with the varied weapons of modern warfare represented in force and 
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Chaos in Spain: Civil War Toll Is High 


THE SPARK THAT SET OFF THE EXPLOSION IN SPAIN. 
Adherents of Jose Calvo Sotelo, Monarchist Deputy, gathered around his coffin to swear ven- 
geance on his assassins, believed by his friends to have been members of the government’s shock 


police. 


Clashes between these two groups in the streets of Madrid followed quickly and precipi- 
tated the Rightist revolt. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HE fighting in Spain last week broadened 
to the proportions of civil war, a bitter 
struggle of class against class waged with 

all the weapons of modern warfare. The casual- 
ties ran high in thousands, but so scattered and 
so numerous were the battles, so great the con- 
fusion, that any estimate of the loss of life was 
mere guesswork. 

Fighting on the side of the Popular Front gov- 
ernment were the Leftists of all shades of opin- 
ion from moderates to Communists; opposing 
them were those who for generations have been 
the traditional leaders of the country—Mon- 
archists, land owners, Clericals and their sym- 
pathizers. With the army largely under Rightist 
control, the government was forced to rely chief- 
ly upon masses of workers, hastily recruited and 
armed, for the fighters with which to combat the 
rebellion. Many women marched to battle against 
the Rightists, and in Madrid a regiment of mili- 
tant women was mobilized to “fight the assassins 
of their fathers and brothers.” 

Though the Rightist forces, commanded by 
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General Francisco Franco, failed in their en- 
deavor to seize control of the country by a quick 
offensive, the ‘Leftist government was equally 
unsuccessful in its attempts to crush the rebel- 
lion at its source. Madrid admitted that insur- 
gents controlled twenty-eight of Spain’s fifty 
provinces. 

Government forces had to wage desperate bat- 
tles to drive the rebels from the passes of the 
Guadarrama Mountains a few miles north of 
Madrid and thus halt a drive on the capital it- 
self. They reported that the rebels left 2,000 
dead and wounded in this area, and after these 
defeats rebel leaders in the north of Spain ad- 
mitted it might take a month to capture the capi- 
tal instead of two or three days. 

The war was a matter of a hundred compara- 
tively small engagements at widely separated 
points rather than a massing of large forces for 
a series of decisive actions. The outcome, it was 
predicted, would be rule by extremists, whether 
Fascists or Syndicalists, with a dictator depen- 
dent on force at the head of the government. 


GRIM REHEARSAL FOR THE ACTUALITIES OF CIVIL WAR. 
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THE BEGINNING OF 
THE REBELLION IN 
THE NORTH OF SPAIN. 
A Rightist fighting man 
destroying a Pamplona 
street sign on the Avenior 
de Galan, named in honor 
of a republican executed by 
the government of King 
Alfonso XIII following the 
rebellion of Jaca. This 
photograph was wired from 
Bordeaux to Paris and then 


sent to New York. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


These Spanish soldiers are merely practicing a landing on “hostile” shores in the course of manoeuvres, but such 
a scene became a reality when the rebellious forces from Morocco landed at Cadiz under the command of Gen- 


eral Francisco Franco to begin their campaign on Spanish soil against the Leftist government. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Milestones in Recent Spanish History: 


Riff tribesmen in Morocco on the alert to repel a Spanish Symbolic of the failure of the dictatorship, a statue of de 
1921. attack. Disasters here hastened the ruin of the monarchy. 1930. Rivera, who died in 1930, being dragged through Madrid. 


General Primo de Rivera rules Spain as military dictator in Queen Victoria weeping by the road as she ; i] 
i goes into exile 
an effort to save the crown of King Alfonso XIII. 1931. after King Alfonso had fled as the revolution started. 
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1926 Abd-el Krim’s surrender in Morocco to Spanish and French 1931 Alcala Zamora, first President of the second Spanish Republic, 
» forces comes too late to avert growing discontent in Spain. . rides in ex-King Alfonso’s coach to his inauguration. 
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Fifteen Years of Growing Social Unrest 





1932 Republicans in Madrid celebrate the suppression of a formida- alonian Separatists surrender after a serious revolutionary 
e ble monarchist plot and the capture of its leaders. outbreak in Barcelona and other cites of the Republic. 


wig 


1933 Spanish women vote for the first time on national affairs, and 1936 Madrid church spires ablaze in anti-clerical demonstrations of 
. the conservatives obtain control of the government. . March as police and Communists battle. 


1933 A rebel surrenders after an outbreak of strikes, riots and Communists and Socialists celebrate the victory at the polls 
° shootings fostered by dissatisfied radical elements. which brought a Leftist government into power. 
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Scenes of the Conflict in Troubled Spain 
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_ AN OLD MOORISH PALACE SERVES AS A REBEL FORTRESS IN TOLEDO. 
Dominating this view of the city is the Alcazar, where the infantry academy of Spain has been installed for many years. Insurgents seized this 
building and as they were reported to have their families barricaded there with them the government forces hesitated to bombard it from the 


air, a method used in routing the rebels in other places. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A general view of Barcelona, where forces supporting the government managed to restore comparative quiet after a week of fighting in which 
the number killed was estimated officially at 300. Early this week Barcelona was sending Leftist militia to other points to attack the rebels. 
Refugees from Barcelona asserted the city’s churches had been sacked and set on fire. In other cities much church property was destroyed. 
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King Edward VIII, in the crimson uniform and towering 
headdress of the Guards, entering Hyde Park for the pres- 
entation of colors to three regiments. It was as he rode 
back to Buckingham Palace that the attempt on his life was 


o%y 


made. 
' (Times Wide World Photos.) 


ONLY A FEW SEC- 
ONDS AFTER THE 
ATTEMPT ON THE 
LIFE OF KING ED- 
WARD VIII IN LON- 
DON. 
This photograph, taken 
from the top of Welling- 
ton Arch, shows three 
policemen leading George 
Edward McMahon to an 
ambulance parked back 
of the crowd after he 
had drawn a pistol as the 
monarch rode by. It may 
be seen that few of the 
people standing almost at 
the spot where the at- 
tempt at assassination 
occurred were aware any- 
thing sensational was go- 
ing on and that most of 
the crowd continued to 
gaze down the roadway 


after the King. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 
London Bureau.) 





George Edward McMahon in the hands of the police just 
after his attempt on the king’s life. At the left is Police 
Reservist Anthony Gordon Dick, who knocked the pistol 
from McMahon’s hand almost as quickly as it was drawn 


and thus became the popular hero of the occasion. 
(International. ) 
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REMINDERS OF “HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS” IN THE TOPEKA PARADE. 
An old-fashioned stage coach and a yoke of oxen taking part in the afternoon parade, which lasted 
for nearly two hours and had seventy bands and drum corps. The crowds were the largest in the 
history of the Kansas capital. The big picture of the candidate in the background covered five 
stories of one of the city’s tallest buildings. 
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AT THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE LUNCHEON. 
Governor Landon, Representative Snell and John M. Hamilton, national chairman, discussing cam- 
paign strategy. The Governor’s speech included a pledge to restore the American government to 
an efficient and constitutional basis and to follow a policy of economy in Federal expenditures 
without curtailing relief for those who need it. 
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Republican 
The Landon 


THE GOVERNOR OF KANSAS ACKNOWL- 

EDGES THE CHEERS OF THE 60,000 

GATHERED FOR HIS ACCEPTANCE 
SPEECH. 

Alfred Mossman Landon waving to the crowd 

from the south steps of the State House in 

Topeka while waiting for a lull in the ovation 
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Enthusiasm: 
Notification 


accorded to him in last Thursday night’s cere- 
monies. Behind him is Representative Bertrand 
H. Snell of New York, chairman of the Cleve- 
land convention, who formally notified him 
that he was the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


REPUBLICAN FIREWORKS IN TOPEKA’S BIG CELEBRATION. 
A general view of the night gathering, with the south front and dome of the Kansas State House 
iltuminated in honor of the first Kansan to be a major party’s nominee for the Presidency. 
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THE SUN BEATS DOWN MERCILESSLY ON SPECTATORS AND MARCHERS. 


Landon notification day was blazingly hot but it failed to repress the enthusiasm of the home-town 
folks and the thousands of visitors, among whom were party leaders from all sections of the country. 


Left—WITH THE NATION LISTENING TO HIS WORDS. 
A general view of the platform as Governor Landon delivered his acceptance speech calling for an 
ending to New Deal “fumbling with recovery.” 
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The Glory of the Heavens: The Peltier 


DISCOVERED PELTIER COMET BECOMES VISIBLE 
TO THE UNAIDED EYE. 

This photograph, like the one opposite, was made at the Cook Observatory 
with the world’s largest star camera of its kind. All the stars shown here are 
invisible to the naked eye save the star cluster at the left of the comet. As 
the comet is moving against the background of stars, it was necessary to 
follow its motion with the camera, and the stars thus are elongated into streaks. 
(Cook Observatory.) 


THE NEWLY 


THE BIG CAMERA USED IN PHOTOGRAPHING THE MILKY WAY. 
Dr. Gustavus Wynne Cook, of the Cook Observatory, Wynnewood, Pa., shown 
with J. W. Fecker of Pittsburgh, builder of the largest star camera of its 
kind in the world. Designed by Dr. Cook, it consists of three cameras and 
a telescope, motor-driven, all mounted on an eighteen-ton concrete base which 
is sunk six feet in the earth. With it Dr. Cook will make a photographic atlas 

of the Milky Way. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ARLY next week, persons with 
: fair eyesight who get away 
~ from city lights will be able 
to see at its best a new comet, first 
discovered May 14 by Leslie C. 
Peltier and named for him. The 
comet has been visible to the naked 
eye for several days, but between 
Aug. 4 and 6 will reach its max- 
imum brightness, being then only 
16,000,000 miles from the earth as 
it swings low in its orbit around 
the sun. At its brightest, it will 
be only of 3.5 magnitude, about the 
same brillfance as the dimmest 
stars of the Great Dipper. And 
unlike the famous Halley’s Comet 
of 1910, it has no visible tail—only 
a fuzz. 

It will return to visibility in sev- 
eral hundred years, after another 
trip around the sun. It has trav- 
eled some 60,000,000 miles since 
May 14. Mr. Peltier, a draftsman 
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by day in Delphos, Ohio, previously 
had discovered four comets and a 
nova. He is considered one of the 
greatest amateur astronomers. 

Down in the Cook Observatory 
at Roslyn House, Wynnewood, Pa., 
Dr. Gustavus Wynne Cook, found- 
er-director, also is looking sky- 
ward with the new camera-tele- 
scope he has designed, the largest 
of its type in the world. It is really 
three cameras mounted with a tele- 
scope, all of which, driven by an 
electric motor, follows stars across 
the heavens, covering the sky once 
a night, making photographs the 
while. Built by J. W. Fecker, it 
records permanently what a quick- 
tiring eye sees but vaguely. Dr. 
Cook will make with it a new 
photographic atlas of the Milky 
Way and then will take it to South 
America to record stars not visible 
in Philadelphia. 


THE PATH OF THE NEWEST COMET. 
This star map shows the course of Peltier’s Comet from July 21, when 
became visible to the unaided eye, until August 6, when it will be 
maximum visibility. 
(Hayden Planetarium, American Museum of Natural History.) 
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rt? Comet and a Small Bit of the Milky Wa 


A SPLASH OF THE MILKY WAY. 
left the white group is the North American Nebula, and near it the star 


This photograph of a small part of the Milky Way, in the constellation of 1 
Cygnus, the Swan, was taken with the new triple star camera at the Deneb glows brightly in the top-centre. Diagonally below it, at the right 
centre, and directly below it at bottom-centre are two other bright stars 


Cook Observatory, Wynnewood, Pa. Of the thousands of stars shown 
here. only a half dozen can be seen with the unaided eye. At the upper included in the Northern Cross. (Cook Observatory.) 
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British Crown Jewels: Regalia for the ( 
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The King’s Scepter with the dove or 
the Rod of Equity (right) is of gold, 
richly jeweled, and is three feet seven 
inches in length. The dove typifies the 
Holy Ghost. The other is the Queen's 
Scepter with the dove and in the absence 
of a queen will not figure in next May's 
coronation ceremonies. 


“THE VISIBLE EMBLEM OF ROYALTY” FOR 
THE CORONATION OF KING EDWARD VIII 
NEXT MAY. 

Known as St. Edward’s Crown, it is the one with 
which the sovereign is crowned by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but because of its weight it is removed 
almost immediately and replaced with the Imperial 
State Crown, popularly called the Diamond Crown. 
St. Edward’s Crown was made for the coronation of 
King Charles II in 1662 after the pattern of the 
ancient crown which was destroyed in Cromwell’s 
time. The circlet is adorned with rosettes of precious 
stones—rubies, emeralds and sapphires—surrounded 
by diamonds. From it rise four crosses-pate and four 
fleurs-de-lis alternately, adorned with diamonds and 
other gems. The two arches of gold crossing each 
other are symbolic of independent sovereignty. The 
British crown jewels, valued at many millions of 
dollars, normally are kept in the Tower of London, 
open to view by the public and guarded by a battalion 
of soldiers, and in preparation for the coronation are 


now receiving a thorough cleaning and overhauling. . 
. St. George’s Spurs (center), emblem of knighthood and chivalry, are of solid gold. They are 


offered to the King at the coronation and then placed on the altar to show that his military 
power is at the service of the church. The bracelets are a very ancient emblem of royalty. 
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The Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, is the oldest piece among the 
crown jewels and may date back to 800 A. D. It escaped 
destruction in the time of Cromwell because it then was kept 
in Westminster Abbey and was not recognized as a royal em- 
blem. At coronations it is used as a container for the holy oil 
with which the King is anointed. The oil is poured through 
the beak into the coronation spoon, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury dips two fingers in the oil and then anoints the King 
on the head, on the breast and on the palms of the hands. 


The anointing spoon, 
into which the oil, 
after it has been 
blessed, is poured 
from the Ampulla for 
the anointing of the 


The King’s Royal Scepter with the Cross King. The spoon is 


is the most valuable of the five scepters 
among the British crown jewels. At its 
head is the greatest diamond in the 
world, known as the principal Star of 
Africa and weighing 516 carats. The 
scepter, which is carried in the King’s 
right hand at the coronation, dates from 
Charles II, but the diamond was added 
to it by Edward VII, to whom the Union 
of South Africa presented the stone. 


of very ancient origin, 
and, like the Ampulla, 
was saved from de- 
struction in the time 
of Cromwell after 
having been used for 
centuries in the coro- 
nations of the Kings 
and Queens of Eng- 


The Jeweled Sword of State (right) is very richly jeweled and is 
one of the most valuable in the world. It is used only at corona- 
tions, when the King lays it on the altar. Repeated in jewels down 
the scabbard are the rose of England, the thistle of Scotland and 
the harp of Ireland. In the center is the sword of state which is 
carried before the sovereign on state occasions, such as the opening 
of Parliament. At the left is Curtana, the sword of mercy, also 
known as the sword of Edward the Confessor and of ancient origin. 
Its point has been broken off four inches as a token of mercy. 
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The King’s Orb, which is placed in his right hand immediately after the Crown 
has been placed on his head, and is carried in his left hand during the remainder 
of the ceremony, as a symbol of the dominion of the Christian religion over the 
world. It is a symbol of sovereignty borrowed from the Emperors of Rome 
by the Saxon Kings, and preserved ever since. This orb was made for Charles II. 
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New Efforts and Achievements of 





A CHURCH STEEPLE TAKES A TRIP 
Widening of Woodward Avenue, Detroit, necessitated moving the steeple of 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Church 26 feet. Rails were put under the 
180-foot structure, which is 30x30 feet at the base and weighs four million 
pounds, and it was shifted at the rate of one and one-half feet an hour. It 
will be reconnected to the church at a different point 
(Times Wide World Photos, Detroit Bureau 


At Right 
MODERN TRANSIT ON A HISTORIC TRAIL 
The streamlined train, “City of San Francisco,” photographed in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains on the route of the old immigrant trail over which the 
Western Argonauts made the trek to the gold fields in the rush of '49 
(Southern Pacific.) 


“FILLING HER UP”—WITH SOLID GASOLINE. 
After the “tank” of this five-ton British truck was filled with solidified 
gasoline, made by distilling coal, it ran 100 miles from Leicester to London. 
The truck thus fueled has a cruising range of about 200 miles on one charg- 
ing and the saving on fuel is said to be 60 per cent. The solidified gasoline 
looks like fine coal. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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fl the Scientists and the Engineers 


BALLOONS FOR COSMIC 
RAY INVESTIGATION. 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan using 
a hand scale to test the lift- 
ing capacity of one of the 
balloons which he sent 60,000 
feet into the air, attached to- 
gether in groups of five, in a 
search for the secrets of the 
stratosphere at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


PYRAMID TERRACES FOR 
LONDON HOMES. 
The modern flats in this new 
multiple dwelling house in Lon- 
don are built in pyramid style, 
with each flat having a deep 
balcony set back from the floor 
below, affording maximum sun- 
light. The rents are from 10 to 
21 shillings a week. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


4 At Left— 
> HUGE GATES TO CHECK 
! ; THE MISSISSIPPI. 
fd The large gates for the naviga- 
i . 2. tion dam across the Mississippi 
4 fa wr River at Alton, Ill., which can 
F be raised or lowered to control 


x K the flow of water. Ten of the 
4 é iia i ots a a thirty gates which will extend 
—_— 2 . “ across the river are already fin- 
ished. In the picture eight gates 
are up, and the furthest two 

are down. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
St. Louis Bureau.) 
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THE START OF A RACE DURING THE LARCHMONT RACE WEEK. 
After a final regatta, in which 283 craft com- 


Boats of the handicap class, first division, get away in a stiff breeze. 
peted, the crowded week ended with Herbert G. Hanan’s 50-foot Spartan the victor in its class, with the greatest point 
total for the five-regatta series. Van S. Merle-Smith’s international 12-meter, Seven Seas, was another winner in its class. 
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THE BEST MAN IN THE LEAGUE. 
vv 


POSES WITH HIS TROPHY. 

Frank Parker, who won the Longwood Bowl at Brook- Hank Greenberg of the Detroit Tigers was selected as 

line, Mass., by defeating Robert L. Riggs of Los Angeles, the most valuable player in the American League during Buell Patrick Abbott, 24-year-old Holl 

in 6-2, 2-6, 6-3, 7-5, in Riggs’s first setback in seven the 1935 season and given this plaque as witness to his Ri a Washington (D. C.) haberdas 
weeks of competition. high standing. PPY, 


THE WINNER 
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A LEADING 3-YEAR-OLD TAKES A BOW AFTER AN IMPORTANT VICTORY. 
Fully 35,000 persons at Arlington Park, Ill, saw William Woodward’s Granville run the mile and a quarter 
in 2:03 1-5 and defeat Mr. Bones,- Hollyrood, Count Morse and other fast thoroughbreds in the $35,400 Arling- 
ton Classic. Granville is the son of Gallant Fox, who won the event in 1930, and he is now being hailed as the 
3-year-old champion. 
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A MOVIE COMEDIAN TAKES THE PUBLIC LINKS TITLE. 
old Hollywood film actor, won the fifteenth annual national public links championship at the Bethpage (L. I.) State Park Golf Club, beating, by 4-3, Claude B 
haberdashery clerk. Rippy recently won the Middle Atlantic municipal title. The photograph shows Abbott playing out of a trap at the thirteenth hole in the 
final round. (All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE LIFE 
STORY OF A aa te. 
SUFFRA- 
GETTE LISHED IN 
E. Sylvia Pank- a. 
hurst has ready Daughter,” a ' 
for publication ; ’ Sie novel about 
this Fall a biog- os tie . oe Vikings pub- 
raphy of her a te ADD * \y . Ss Se . 
Se OA Oe Se : . oe ished in Norway 


mother, entitled 
“The Life of 

Emmeline Pank- 
hurst,” whose 

likeness is shown 


twenty-seven 
years ago, now is 
made available to 
American read- 
ers for the first 


here. ; 
time. Sigrid 
(@Press 
riatrating Undset, the au- 
Service.) thor, won the 


Nobel Prize in 
1928. 
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A VIVID PICTURE OF AN EVOLVING PARIS. 

In a new book, “Paris: 1870-1935,” Jules Bertaut endeavors to give form and significance to the confusion 
and turmoil of the French capital under the Third Republic. This illustration shows the famous Trocadero, 
now demolished, as seen through the Eiffel Tower arch in 1921. 

(© Keystone View Co.) 









The Week's Best 


Sellers 







(A symposium from New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Washington, San Francisco and Los Angeles.) 









FICTION 


“Gone With the Wind,” by Margaret 
Mitchell (Macmillan). 

“Sanfelice,” by Vincent Sheean (Double- 
day, Doran). 

“The Last Puritan,” by George Santa- 
yana (Scribner). 

“The Weather in the Streets,” by Rosa- 
mond Lehmann (Reynal & Hitchcock). 

“Sparkenbroke,” by Charles Morgan 

(Macmillan). 
















NON-FICTION 


“Wake Up and Live,” by Dorothea 
Brande (Simon & Schuster). 


“Around the World in Eleven Years,” 

















A NOTABLE PRIZE FOR A WOMAN AUTHOR. by Patience, Richard and John Abbe HER FAREWELL TO BOOK MAKING. 

The British Academy has just awarded to Miss (Stokes). Agnes Repplier, shown here with a favorite cat, 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, shown here, the 1936 “Listen for a Lonesome Drum,” by Carl will have published this Fall “In Pursuit of Leisure,” 
Crawshaw Prize for her book, “Shakespeare’s Carmer (Farrar & Rinehart). which she insists is the last book she will write. 
Imagery and What It Tells Us.” She is Professor “Inside Europe,” by John Gunther (Har- Miss Repplier has been writing essays for fifty 
of English Literature at the University of London. per). years, discussing the characteristics of her beloved 






(® Harris & Ewing.) 






“The Way of a Transgressor,” by Negley cats as well as those of her fellow-humans. 
Farson (Harcourt, Brace). 
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A Peaceful Flame That Sped Across Europe 
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THE HOLY OLYMPIC FIRE IS PREPARED FOR A JOURNEY. 
Ceremonies at Olympia, Greece, in which the first torch used in the relay race 
across seven countries to Berlin was kindled from the sun’s rays, and handed 
to the first runner, who started the flame on its road to Berlin. There, in ac- 
cordance with custom, it will burn throughout the Olympic Games. In Yugo- 
Slavia one runner’s torch went out, but an official’s match quickly saved the day. 





7 ied the holy fire as they met on the road north The receptacle of the holy fire in the Olympic Stadium at Berlin, 
Fa ‘Sem a re Sh eausar wanited his fresh torch from his predecessor which was the goal of the relay race across the continent, and in 
oO Syme on . in the long relay race. which the flame will be kept burning during the Olympic Games 











(No. 1.) DELAWARE—COOPERATIVE PLAY WRITING. 
With 12,500 persons employed, the majority of them actors but the total including a 
wide variety of artists, artisans and clerks, the WPA theatre projects are putting on 
performances all over the country. Here a group in Delaware is working over the 
script for a historical pageant. 
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(No. 5.) CALIFORNIA—REHEARSAL. 
A dance number being whipped into shape with the aid only of the most 
essential properties—-the primitive drums and the rifles. 


(No. 7.) NEW YORK—MAKING UP. 
Members of the cast of a production of New York City’s portable unit making the 
most of limited dressing-room space to transform their faces for a costume play. 


Mid-Week Pictorial 


(No. 2.) PENNSYLVANIA—SCENE DESIGNING. 
A group of artists in Philadelphia busy making the small-scale 
paintings from which the sets of a WPA production will later be 
built, painted and furnished. 


From Script Writing 
With the WPA Theatre 


(No. 8.) NORTH CAROLINA—THE PERFORMANCE. 
A scene from “The Drunkard,” a melodrama revived in the 
contemporary style and costuming of the Nineties. 
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(No. 3.) NEW JERSEY—SET BUILDING. (No. 4.) CALIFORNIA—SCENE PAINTING. 
Stage carpenters on a Federal Theatre project building the Painters using their brushes to give a Gothic flavor by means of canvas and paint toa 
framework for the scenery of a play to provide walls, windows and WPA production of a Shakespearean play. 

doors, as called for in the stage directions. 


to Final Performance 


All Over the Country 
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(No. 6.) NEBRASKA—THEATRE MAKING. 
Carpenters starting in on a rather dilapidated and unpromising loft which was 
transformed into a little theatre at Lincoln. 











(No. 9.) TEXAS—TRANSPORTATION. 
All the workers and artists contribute to the public presentation A tent show with its knock-down equipment complete on a 1%-ton truck. Stage, 
which is the final goal. The WPA has produced tragedies, scenery, covering, props and seats are all included permitting one-night stands at low 
comedies, farces, melodramas, circuses, pageants and puppet shows. expense for this mobile unit. 
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FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


DROUGHT STUDY CHAIRMAN 
ORRIS L. COOKE, Rural Electrification 
M Administrator, has a new job. It is the 
chairmanship of a Great Plains Drought 
Area committee named by President Roosevelt to 
develop a_ long-range 
program to rehabilitate 
the stricken region and 
alter the farm economy 

of several States. 

Mr. Cooke has de- 
voted most of his time 
since 1905 to being a 
consulting engineer in 
management and has 
taken on such varied 
assignments as study- 
ing collegiate adminis- 
trative methods and 
directing a Giant Pow- 
er Survey in his native 
Pennsylvania. He was 
director of Philadelphia’s Department of Public 
Works for four years and served on World War 
boards. His early career included four years as a 
newspaper reporter before he took his engineer- 
ing degree at Lehigh in 1895 and Spanish-Ameri- 
can war service in the Navy. 





Morris L. Cooke 
(Wide World.) 


NEW YORK SIGHTSEER 
MONG last week’s visitors to New York 
A was petite Erma Young of Chateau, Mont., 
winner of $100 in cash and a trip to the 
city in an essay contest sponsored by the Panhel- 


lenic Association in - 


which 700 girls from 
300 colleges told why 
“I Should See New 
York.” 

Miss Young ate hot 
dogs at Coney Island, 
saw the lights of 
Broadway, inspected 
the skyline from vari- 
ous points of vantage, 
visited the Statue of 
Liberty and did the 
things New Yorkers in- 
tend to do some day 
when they get the time. 
But it is doubtful if any 
of these were quite as exciting as her experience 
last year when her alma mater, Intermountain 
Union College, was shaken down by the Helena 
earthquake. Next year she will be a high school 
teacher at Dutton, Mont., population 700. 


Erma Young 
(Wide World.) 


TOWNSEND CLUB DISSENTER 

OMER SMITH, who created considerable 
(5 furore at the Townsend convention in 

Cleveland with his vigorous defense of 
President Roosevelt, is unlikely to be dependent 
on his $200-a-month 
pension when he passes 
the threescore mark. 
He possesses a very 
comfortable fortune of 
his own, amassed in 
the oil fields and the 
practice of law, and 
also an oratorical per- 
suasiveness which 
should enable him to 
acquire more cash if 
need be. 

Mr. Smith, bulky, 
black haired and with 
a copper-red complex- 
ion to show the blend 
of Cherokee with Welsh in his ancestry, is no 
novice in political affairs. He ran for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States Senator in 
Oklahoma in 1932 and made an excellent show- 
ing. This year, running with Townsendite sup- 
port, he gave the leaders even more of a scare. 


3 Se ~ 





Gomer Smith 
(Wide World) 





By OMAR HITE 


SPANISH RIGHT ARMY CHIEF 


ENERAL FRANCISCO FRANCO, com- 
(5 mander of the Spanish rebels, is 45 years 

old, perhaps the most “hard-boiled” of- 
ficer in Spain, a distinctive proses’ of the once 
highly privileged of- s Fee 
ficers’ clique and a 
member of a famous 
military family. Even 9 
his enemies rate him § 
as @ man of unusual 
ability and  unques- 
tioned courage and fear 7 
him for his grim fight- 7 
ing qualities and vast 
ambitions. 

A brother, Major 
Ramon Franco, long 
Spain’s most famous 
aviator, is on the other 
side of the fence. The 
major, who now is air 
attaché at the Spanish Embassy in Washington 
as an appointee of the Leftist government, led 
the abortive ‘aviators’ revolt” of 1931 and was 
prominent in the revolution which overthrew 
King Alfonso. The general took little part in 
the 1931 revolution, but in 1934, as special assist- 
ant to the Minister of War, he mercilessly put 
down a rebellion of miners and workers in the 
Asturias and established himself as the Right’s 
most probable candidate for military dictator. 

After that the general was chief of staff of the 
army, but when the Leftist government came in 
early last Spring it promptly ousted him from 
this position and relegated him to isolated com- 
mand as military Governor of the Canary Islands. 

General Franco—he attained that rank at the 
age of 32—first won fame in the Riff campaign 
in Morocco fifteen years ago. 





Gen. Francisco Franco 
(International) 


AMERICA'S OLYMPIC COACH 


OACH LAWSON ROBERTSON, who just 
(* now is putting the finishing touches to the 
training of the American track and field 
competitors in the Berlin Olympics, has been go- 
ing to the Olympic 
Games for more than 
three decades. In 1904, 
1906 and 1908 he com- 
peted as a sprinter and 
jumper, and at Lon- 
don, with H. L. Hill- 
man as his partner, set 
a world’s record of 11 
seconds in the 100-yard 
three-legged race, now 
a relic of the past. 
Since then he has been 
showing the other fel- 
lows how to do their 
stunts and with a high 
degree of success. 
“Robbie,” born in Scotland in 1883 and brought 
to this country as a youngster, attended the Boys’ 
High School in Brooklyn and then went back to 
Scotland to complete his education at Gordon’s 
College. Back in Brooklyn, a lanky, awkward 
youth, he discovered to his surprise in Y. M. C. A. 
competition that he was an all-around athlete and 
soon established himself as one of the best in the 
country. For several years after becoming a pro- 





« na " 
Lawson Robertson 
(Wide World) 


fessional he coached for the New York Athletic- 


Club and since 1916 he has been the track and 
field coach at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he has developed many champions. He 
has a genial smile, an inexhaustible fund of 
diplomacy, and knows how to get the most out of 
athletes without seeming to be a disciplinarian. 


COMET DISCOVERER 


HE Peltier Comet, which has had the star 
ba gazers all agog as it swings within a mere 
16,000,000 miles of the earth, is named for 
its discoverer, Leslie C. Peltier, former automo- 
bile mechanic and one 
of the world’s distin- 
guished amateur as- 
tronomers. Thirty-two 
years old, married, a 
high school graduate, 
he spends his days 
working as a drafts- 
man in the little city of 
Delphos, Ohio, and his 
nights studying the sky 
with a small telescope. 
So diligent is he that 
he has to his credit 
more than 40,000 ob- 
servations and half a 
dozen important finds. 
He was a farmboy when in 1916 he became in- 
terested in the stars, studied astronomy at the 
public library, bought a small telescope and 
joined the American Association of Variable Star 
Observers. He found his first comet in 1925. 





Leslie C. Peltier 
(Wide World) 


EXPERT ON CRIME 


R. SHELDON GLUECK, president of the 
> newly organized National Crime Prevention 
Institute, has been Professor of Criminol- 
>= in the Harvard Law School since 1931 and 
: : for half a dozen years 
earlier was a faculty 
specialist in the sub- 
ject. He is known not 
only as a teacher but 
also as a pioneer in the 
application of scientific 
research methods to the 
study of crime and as 
the author of several 
books such as “Five 
Hundred Criminal Ca- 
reers” which are ex- 
e: erting wide influence 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck on thought about the 
(Times Studios) handling of criminals. 
Born in Warsaw, Poland, forty years ago, he 
came to America at the age of 7, was graduated 
from a Milwaukee high school in 1913 and then 
held a job with the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington while obtaining his higher educa- 
tion. He served with the A. E. F. in France. 





HALF AMERICAN EARL 

HE second Earl Beatty of the North Sea and 
ij of Brooksby, now visiting in the United 
States, is half American, for his mother was 
a daughter of the late Marshall Field of a 
and ‘much of his for- , ' 
tune is American in 
origin. Now 31, six 
feet tall, he strongly 
resembles his _ father, 
commander of the 
Scouting Force in the 
Battle of Jutland and 
from 1916 to 1919 com- 
mander of _ Britain’s 
Grand Fleet. The sec- 
ond earl is a naval 
man, too, but retired a 
year ago with the rank 
of lieutenant on the 
active reserve list and 
last Fall won a seat in 

the House of Commons as a Conservative. 
Until the death of his father last March he was 
known as Viscount Borodale. In recent months 
his engagement to Mrs. Dorothy Power Sands of 
New York and London has been reported and 
denied, but it was noted she met him at the pier. 





Earl Beatty 
(Wide World.) 
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AN EFFECT OF SPACIOUSNESS 
is achieved through the adjoining living 
room and dining room by using the same 
color scheme in both, but reversing the 
placement of the colors. The dining 
room walls are lake blue, with off-white 
hangings and valances. The carpet is 
cedar color. The blue is repeated in the 
hangings in the living room, and the 
pine paneling is tinted an off white. 
Each room enjoys a good view of the 
other room through a wide doorway. 


A DRAMATIC STAIR WELL IN 

BLACK AND WHITE, 
with a touch of Chinese vermilion in 
the telephone chair in the lower hall as 
focal point. The floor downstairs is in 
black rubber, inlaid with white. The 
stairs and upper hall are carpeted in 
black, the walls are white. The brass 
handrail has black uprights, and the 
chandelier is in black metal, brass and 
glass. 







































ONE HOUSE, 
ONE PERIOD 


By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 





interior of the home designed by 

Paul R. MacAlister, A. L D., for 
Meredith Wood at Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Each room clings faithfully but un- 
obstrusively to the same period, so 
that one has not the disturbing sensa- 
tion of stepping from one century to 
another as one walks from room to 
room. 

Though the furniture used through- 
out the house belongs to the eigh- 
teenth century, it is set in simplified 
backgrounds which give the rooms a 
modern flavor. In no case does the 
modern note intrude forcibly into the 
period rooms, remaining rather a 
subdued and pleasant undertone. 


‘T inter is a restful unity about the 
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A CONTENTED COW AMID THE WONDERS OF ELECTRIFICATION. 
Bossy has a puzzled look in her eye as an electrical gadget milks her in the glare of electric 
lights and she drinks water pumped in by electricity. She has been clipped by electricity, 
and her breakfast was ground and mixed by the same force. Her milk will be prepared 


for market by electrically operated machines. 
(All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Both the doors and windows in the cow barn 
have electrically charged screens which cause 
instant death to any insects that come too 

near 













do on a farm to increase efficiency and 
reduce costs the Federal Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has equipped the Rose- 
dale dairy farm near Washington with mod- 
ern electrical gadgets costing $5,000. The 
farm, owned by J. M. Hughes, at Sterling, Va., 
twenty miles from the capital, is now open to 
the public following dedication ceremonies at- 
tended by Secretary of the Interior Harold L 
Ickes. In return for showing things to visi- 
tors Mr. Hughes may use the apparatus for 
one year and then may buy it all at reduced 
rates 

The entire farm has been electrified. Even 


Ty: DEMONSTRATE what electricity can 
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ELECTRICITY 
DOES THE WORK . 















Peggy Hughes, 6-year-old granddaughter of the owner of the model 

electrified farm, brought Secretary of the Interior Ickes a glass 

of milk which he drank, commenting that it came from an “elec- 

trical cow.” Perhaps in awe of the Cabinet member, or perhaps 

fearine the strangely —— milk, Peggy refused to try it 
erself. 
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After the electric 
milking machine has 
emptied Old Bossy 
the machine itself is 
emptied, as shown 
here, into an elec- 
trically operated 
cooler which re- 
duces the tempera- 
ture of the milk to 
about 38 degrees. 















Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Hughes, 
owners of the farm which 
Uncle Sam has electrified as an 
exhibit, may have a busy time 
keeping open house to visitors this Sum- 
mer and answering questions, but at 
least they can cool off before an elec- 
tric fan and read by electric lights. 




















the pasture fence contains a charged wire 
which discourages cattle from _ breaking 
through. Fly screens on the buildings are 
charged so that they electrocute all flies touch- 
ing them. 

The farm shop contains a drill press, band 
Saw, two other saws, and a soldering iron, all 
powered with electricity. The horse barn has 
electric lights. 

The cow barn is best equipped, however. 
There are floodlights, a feed grinder, corn 
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Sheller, feed mixer, cow-watering system, — . 
clipping machine, milking machines, aerator, The electrified farm has its dwelling house equipped that way, too. The woman in the kitchen 
sterilizer, milk cooler and pump—all operated is operating the electric dish washer, near the electric percolator, waffle iron, stove, and mixing 


by electricity machine. 
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FOOD FOR A SMALL ARMY 
crammed into an ordinary split basket. 





VARIETY FOR PICNICKERS, 
including cold meat and chicken and vegetable salad. 






SPREAD WHICH INCLUDES ASSORTED COLD CUTS. 
(Recipes and photographs courtesy Park & Tilford.) 





Food 


NEW IDEAS 
FOR PICNICS 


By AMY LEE 


HEN the routine of meal- 
\/ getting becomes _ tiresome 

these Summer days, a picnic 
is a pleasant change. 

For variety picnic menus may 
include vegetable or chicken salad in 
individual containers, cold cuts and 
swiss cheese, both white and nut 
bread sandwiches, cakes and pastries. 
All this may be neatly packed and 
easily carried in a large shipper 
basket with a stout handle. 


CHICKEN AND FRESH 

VEGETABLE SALAD. 
Boil a 4-pound roasting chicken about 
one hour. Dice breast and second 
joint of chicken in small squares. 
Season to taste with oil, vinegar, salt 
and pepper. Mix with the chicken 
freshly cooked peas, string beans, 
diced carrots, and cut up celery. 
Garnish with mayonnaise, sliced hard 
boiled eggs, small stuffed olives, and 

sliced fresh tomatoes. 


ICED CUP CAKES 


1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons 
1% cups butter vanilla 
3 eges 2 cups sifted 
% cup milk flour 


1 heaping teaspoon baking powder 
Beat the sugar and butter together 
until light, add the three eggs grad- 
ually, add the milk, vanilla, flour and 
baking powder. Mix all ingredients 
thoroughly until a smooth batter is 
formed. Then put batter in well- 
greased cup cake tins or paper 
molds, and bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees F.) for 15 minutes. 


CHOCOLATE ICING 
2% Ibs. powdered 2 tablespoons 


sugar melted butter 
2 ounces 1 tablespoon 
chocolate vanilla 


Melt chocolate, then add butter and 

vanilla; add sugar in 2 ounces of 

boiling water. Beat to proper con- 
sistency. 


ORANGE ICING. 
Grate rind of 1% oranges, add juice 
of one orange, thicken with powdered 
sugar mixed with a little water until 
proper thickness. 
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ONE OF 478. 
Francis X. Shields, who 
recently graduated from the 
tennis courts to the movies, 
demonstrating his grace in 
love-making during a com- 
petitive test with two other 
screen aspirants. Andrea 
Leeds, the young lady in the 
picture, acted as partner for 
all three, receiving a total of 
478 kisses. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 


Below— 
THE PERQUISITES OF 
STARDOM. 

Spanky McFarland (right) 
and his new “stand-in,” Joe 
Strauch, age 7, of Chicago. 
Spanky will be the star of 
an “Our Gang” comedy soon 
to be released. Until recently 
he has had a dummy to take 
his place under the klieg 
lights while preliminary ad- 
justments were being made. 





READY TO RETURN TO HER MOVIE CAREER 
Karen Morley, who was seriously ill after her baby 
was born, appears in robust health again as she 1s 
about to take a dip in the surf in front of her home 

at Palos Verdes 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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A STAR STEPS OUT WITH HER 
FAMILY. 

(Left to right) George Temple, 
Shirley Temple and Mrs. George 
Temple at a Hollywood pageant which 
the couple and their daughter attended 

. together 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 
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Fashions 


FOR END- 
of -SUMMER 
EVENINGS 

























FRANCEVRA- 
MANT’S 
QUAINT GOWN 
OF BLACK 
TAFFETA 
escapes the floor 
in front. A band 
of black cello- $i, 
phane embroidery | i 
forms the belt ” 

and edges the 
décolletage which 
is a low square in Sy " 
back and a V in 
front (Milgrim). 


(New York Times 
Studios.) 
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SHEER NAVY AND WHITE POLKA DOT SILK 
makes this attractive frock with a jacket top of white Alencon 
lace. There are matching blue bows of grosgrain ribbon at the 
neck and waist (De Pinna). 





(Barnaba.) 








By WINIFRED SPEAR 


ARK sheer frocks or crisp taffetas or shimmering satins are in great 


[) demand now. The dark sheers can be worn all through August and well 
into September. Taffetas and satins are good for all Fall. 

The black taffeta gown shown above illustrates the shorter in front and 
longer in back hemline. Mainbocher carries this idea to further lengths—or 
heights—by cutting off his skirts at the knees in front and then having them 
trail in back. 

The tendency to the Empire style in waistlines is shown in the frock of 
creamy white satin. This, too, is in the line of a style forecast for Winter. 


At Right—DULL SILK SATIN IN AN OFF-WHITE SHADE 
is-made into a charming gown with the fullness of the décolletage shirred into 
the shoulder straps below the green and rhinestone clips. It suggests the high 
waistline forecast for Fall (Best & Co.). 
(New York Times Studios.) 
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HANDS WELL TAKEN CARE OF 
DURING THE SUMMER 
will look well as soon as one gets 
back to town in the Fall. Gladys 
Swarthout, whose hands are shown 
below, never lapses in their care. 


ie 
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JUNE LANG TAKES ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WARM WEATHER, 
when the cuticle is soft, to push it back 
gently with cuticle oil and a pipe-cleaner- 
like stick. 


F women who are spending carefree vacations spend a little 
time now grooming their hands, they will be glad they 





did so when they get backeto town and more urbane 
activities in the Fall. For during the Summer, according 
to one specialist, the hands react most readily to treatment. 
The cuticle is loose in warm weather, and tightens up when 
the mercury drops, so this is the time to get after it with 
cuticle oil. Peggy Sage puts out a cuticle oil which she says 
can be rubbed about the base of the nails, and worn under 
gardening, golfing or riding gloves. The cuticle can then 
be pushed back gently when one washes. 

Salt water and hot sands are particularly drying to the 
hands. Salt water should be rinsed off as soon as possible 
after swimming. Peggy Sage has two hand preparations for 
further counteracting drying effects. One is gardenia lotion, 
composed of fine oils, which disappears quickly on the hand. 
The other is a heavy cream softener for very dry hands, 
which is left on overnight. 


JEAN CHATBURN TAKES A WORKOUT EVERY DAY 
on the bridle paths near the Hollywood movie studios when 
she is making a picture. Horseback riding is hard on the 
hands, so Miss Chatburn is careful to rub some hand cream 








well into the palms and knuckles when she gets home. 
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OUTDOOR OPERA ACROSS 
THE WATER. 
A scene taken during a regular 
performance at the Jones Beach 
Stadium, looking across the open 
water to the floating stage. 
(New York Times Studios.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PIC- 
TORIAL AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
Prize-winning pictures in the 
Amateur Photographic Competi- 
tion are published in the last issue 
of each month. MID-WEEK PIC- 
TORIAL awards a first prize of 
$15 for the best amateur photo- 
graph, $10 for the second best 
photograph and $3 for each of the 
other photographs accepted. Ama- 
teur photographs must be submit- 
ted by the actual photographer; 
they must carry return postage, 





, and should be addressed to the zz d i wae tae 
. Amateur Photograph Editor, MID- 
TO APPEAR IN THE D’OYLY CARTE PRODUCTION WEEK PICTORIAL. 229 West IN THE NAUTICAL UNIFORM OF “H. M. S. 
lg ee el “ Forty-third Street, New York, cg nee 
Martyn Green as Reginald Bunthorne in the Gilbert and N. ¥ Derek Oldham as Ralph Rackstraw in the D’Oyly Carte 
Sullivan Opera, coming to the Martin Beck Theatre. . production, scheduled for this month. 
(De Bellis Studio.) (De Bellis Studio.) 








WPA (“HELP YOURSELF” :s.22 00: |/|“BENGAL TIGER wi SATAN, the Man killer! 


FEDERAL THEATRE Living BILTMORE : 
Evenings Only | "722 “INJUNCTION GRANTED!” «:k"e2e"":s, ||| Barton MacLane, June Travis, Warren Hull 


Phone BRy. 9-4692 


Soon — Warner Bros.’ 
Tickets at Box Office | cHiLDREN’s ADELPHI THEA., Greatest Triumph COOL STRAND 


THEATRE “Th Emperor's N sd loth 7 4 St., E. of 7th Ave. “ANTHONY ADVERSE . way 
or 701 8th Ave gabhenn B’ way & 47th * 25cto 1 p.m. * Midnite Shows 
f Metinees only Wed., Thure.& Fri.at 2:30 P.M.,15¢-25¢-35¢. Phone Cirele 7-7666 : . 


2555\2-'TURPENTINE “anes || 
SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION : 


MEd. 3-5962 | 11st st. & 1th AVE. Tillinghast 6-1424 pions MUSIC HALL ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
—_—— . —_ : Week Beginning July 30th 


KATHARINE HEPBURN @ FREDERIC MARCH { 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents in M ARY OF SCOTLAND } 


“ Enormously 
stiftrino we 99 From Maxwell Anderson’s Stage Play 
” 8 An RKO RADIO Picture 
drama. Gala Stage Revue with Music Hall Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra. First Mezzanine 


Seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 


—Atkinson, } 
m ee by SIDNEY KINGSLEY : - J 


BELASCO 4 St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. ; 
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| Etim a 1. wie “THE GREAT ZIEGFELD” 
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RAY LUELL: TAMA to $1.65. 
—> 8 ple poy =o otra: Migmie Show any other theatre tm New York this season! 
IMPERIAL THEATRE _ ss eT 230-31. i ‘a $2.75 ae. Raa 
GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 
SEE 
¢ | MID-WEEK PICTORIAL | 
| EVERY WEEK 
A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK | IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE | 
CORT THEATRE {20S Rast of Bway. Sve. 8:00 — S00 WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 





Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:40—S0@c to $2. BRy. 4 
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THE SCREEN 


“Mary O 
Scotland’ 


of Scots, from her return to 

Scotland to claim her throne to 
her death on the scaffold in England, 
is presented on the screen by RKO 
Radio Pictures in “Mary of Scotland,” 
adapted from Maxwell Anderson’s 
play of the same name. 


[ee tragic career of Mary Queen 





(No. 1.) Landing in Scotland after a girlhood spent in 
France, Mary Stuart (Katharine Hepburn) is helped ashore 
by Rizzio (John Carradine), her faithful secretary, and 
followed by the four Marys, her most loyal maids-in-waiting. 
But the bitter antagonism of Queen Elizabeth, who does not 
want a Stuart to succeed to the throne of England, soon 
brings troubled times to the throne of Scotland. 





(No. 2.) After Mary marries Lord Darnley (Douglas Walton) he conspires with 
hostile nobles to murder Rizzio. The nobles then flee into exile, and Darnley, forgiven 
by Mary, becomes more and more jealous of Bothwell (Frederic March), Mary’s most 
loyal supporter. The nobles return and murder Darnley, Mary marries Bothwell, and 


the couple are suspected of being Darnley’s murderers. ‘Z 
t 








(No. 3.) Elizabeth takes advantage of Mary’s difficulties at 

home by scheming with the hostile Scottish nobles. Bothwell 

is gotten out of the country and Mary imprisoned, first in 

“ee Scotland, then in England, where Elizabeth can have full 

control over her. Mary remains imprisoned for many years, 
and Bothwell finally dies in a Danish prison. 






(No. 4.) Finally, Mary is tried and convicted of conspiracy 

against the life of Elizabeth. When Elizabeth (Florence 

Eldridge) visits Mary in prison and offers her freedom if 

she will sign away the rights of her son to the English 

throne, Mary defies her, and is thereupon executed the 
next morning. 








The faets about these momentous years 


1930-31-32 . . . 1933-34-35 


























What the Index Is and Does 


The New York Times Index 
is compiled from the last editions 
of The New York Times week- 
days and Sundays, including Book 
Review and Magazine Sections. 
Every news event is indexed un- 
der name, subject or key word 
and a brief digest is given. For 
example: 

WAGES—United States—Continued 
Sec Wallace repts earnings per employed 


worker increased 43% between 1933 and 
1935, D 18, 28:4 


The numbers mean that the 
item appeared in the issue of 
December 18, on page 28, in 
column 4. 


References to persons are in- 
dexed, for example: 
WALLACE (Sec), Henry Agard 


To continue as ed of Wallace’s Farmer, 
D 8, Hl, 12:5 


The numbers mean that the 
item appeared in the issue of 
Sunday, December 8, in Section 
II, on page 12, in column 5. 

Cross-references are given to 
related subjects. When more 
than one item is indexed, the 
references are given chronologi 
cally. Topics are further made 
easier for reference by subheads. 

Arrangement is alphabetical 
and chronological. 

J 


Monthly issues mailed month- 
ly 634x10 inches, paper bound. 
Per year, $18.00. 


Annual Cumulative Volume. 
printed on imperishable rag 
paper stock, strongly bound, in 
maroon buckram, 3,000 pages, 
250,000 references, postpaid, 
$26.00. 

Monthly and Annual copies, 
full service, $33.50. 
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The record of the years in the Annual volumes 


of the current news of 1936 in the Monthly volumes 


The need is for facts—for the record. The swift movement of events 
in public affairs makes it essential to have yesterday’s facts constantly at 
hand in order to understand today’s and tomorrow’s. Business men, 
corporation officials, publicists, writers, public speakers, librarians, teachers 
and students—all who need the facts of the news and need them quickly— 
find their problem solved by The New York Times Index. 

Since 1913 The New York Times Index has been the only index to the 
news of the world published. Issued monthly and in an annual cumulative 
volume, the Index tells the who, what, where and when of the news in 
references that are brief but complete. The Index is a valuable reference 
work with or without newspaper files at hand. 

Special Offer: The six annual cumulative volumes, 1930-1935 inclusive 
(regularly $156) and in addition the monthly volumes for 1936 ($18) all for 
only $100. A limited number of complete sets of the annual volumes 


remain. Order today. 


Tue New Yorxk Times InpeEx 


New York, N. Y. 











